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OUR HERITAGE OF IDEALISM* 

I need hardly remind you that we are living at a time when 
the inner characteristics of nations are being studied as never 
before. And the new century will witness a still wider spread 
of this tendency. It is an effort to interpret nations not in 
terms of wealth or population but in terms of national character 
and national idealism. When Poe wrote, — 

To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome, — 

he not only discriminated two nations one from the other but he 
interpreted them in terms of national aspiration and national 
achievement. When Emerson said, — 

And ever in the strife of your own thoughts 
Obey the nobler impulse ; that is Rome, — 

he set a model for the historians whose chief delight is in sta- 
tistics. When Tennyson described England as — 

A land of settled government, 
A land of old and just renown, 
Where freedom slowly broadens down 

From precedent to precedent, — 

he summed up in a stanza the essential characteristic of English 
history and English institutions through fifteen centuries of 
evolution. 

America, it is needless to say, has been variously interpreted. 
A foreign visitor once declared that the most characteristic thing 
about the American is that, when he eats soup, he moves the 
spoon from him instead of toward him. Another discovered that 
the amount of gold in the American's teeth was a national char- 
acteristic. American men, he added, often marry American girls 
whose only dowry is the gold thus stored up. These apprais- 
als belong, of course, to the irrelevant stage of interpretation. 
Goethe, with his usual cosmic insight, ventured an interpre- 
tation that at least puts one to thinking. "America," said he, 
"thou art better off than our old continent. Thou hast no fallen 

* An address delivered before the University of South Carolina on Foun- 
ders' Day, January n, 1912. 
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castles and no eruptive basalts. Thou dost not disturb thy 
spirit in this busy age with useless thoughts of bygone days or 
with unavailing strife." Goethe died, however, just as the real 
testing period for American institutions was coming on. The 
basalt had hardly begun to show itself in 1832. Recently, how- 
ever, a foreign critic, Gobineau, found himself forced to the 
conclusion that "America is likely to be not the cradle of a new 
but the grave of an old race." This is a startling forecast. Is 
it well founded ? 

The Nature of Idealism 

Whether it be well founded or not depends solely on the 
answer to the question, Are we a nation with ideals ? Have we 
vision ? All nations, living and dead, are witnesses to the truth 
of the saying: "Where there is no vision, the people perish." 
An ideal, however, whether cherished by an individual or a 
nation, is not mere intention or hope. These are gateways but 
not passage-ways. There must be will-power back of each. 
There must be movement, a goal-ward movement, insistent and 
incessant. The good intentions that are popularly supposed to 
be used as paving material in a certain place would never have 
fallen so low if "I will" had been substituted for "I intend" or 
"I hope." Neither intention nor hope is in its nature self- 
realizing. They are aeroplanes without motor-power. The man 
who sits and sings "When my ship comes home," may have a 
hope but he is not likely to have anything else. Before the 
eagle had wings, there was through the long years the determina- 
tion not to grovel but to soar. His will had wings before his 
body, wings being nature's just and inevitable answer to the 
ceaseless longing for power and opportunity. Idealism, in other 
words, is not Micawberism. 

The second requisite of a worthy ideal is unattainableness. 

" I wonder if ever a song was sung, 

But the singer's heart sang sweeter ! 
I wonder if ever a hymn was rung, 

But the thought surpassed the meter ! 
I wonder if ever a sculptor wrought 
Till the cold stone echoed his ardent thought ! 
Or if ever a painter, with light and shade, 
The dream of his inmost heart portrayed ! " 
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To this question so humanly put we may return a confident 
No. Had Moses overtaken the pillar of cloud by day or the 
pillar of fire by night, history would have been put back. This 
phase of idealism finds its poet-laureate in Robert Browning. 
He has portrayed two characters who with singular forcefulness 
illustrate the hopeless inefficiency of those who catch up with 
their ideals. One is Andrea del Sarto, "the faultless painter." 
His fault lay in his faultlessness, and he knew it. Out of the 
depths of an irremediable despair he cries, — 

Ah, but a man's reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for ? 

The other character who serves as the exponent of the over- 
taken ideal is the risen Lazarus. This man had done more than 
stand tiptoe upon the misty mountain-top of life — he had seen 
behind. He had for a brief season exchanged the mortal for the 
immortal, the relative for the absolute, the part for the whole, 
time for eternity. He returned to earth "blasted by excess of 
light." The "undreamed of rapture," the knowledge, — 

Increased beyond the fleshly faculty, 
Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, — 

had rendered him listless, witless, silent, inefficient. The spur 
of half -knowledge, the doubt that is the prelude to faith, the mys- 
tery that bids "nor sit nor stand but go," — these energized him 
no more. Life was now but a dull and stupid thing thrusting 
itself between him and the assured goal. 

Such is the nature of the ideal whether it guide one or many. 
There must be the blend of effort and unattainableness, the per- 
sistent reaching out on the one hand, the steady recession or 
enlargement of the goal on the other. To answer the question, 
therefore, whether America or any other nation be an idealistic 
nation in the large sense, the quest must not be unduly circum- 
scribed. It must not confine itself to the present or to the past. 
It must include both. We must consider, in other words, the 
stock from which we come, the environment that has surrounded 
us, and the more characteristic national achievements by which 
and through which the resultant of stock and environment has 
made itself manifest. 
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Idealism in the American Stock 

The colonists and early settlers of America were chiefly of 
English stock, a stock known the world over for its sturdy, 
practical idealism. The dominant ideal of the English people 
has always been a certain rugged individualism. They do for 
themselves what the State does for its subjects in other lands. 
This trait is, of course, more distinctively Germanic than Eng- 
lish. Mr. Bryce, however, our wisest critic, concedes that the 
Americans are more idealistic than the English or even than 
the French. The Americans, he says, are an impressionable 
people. "It is not their intellect, however," he continues, "that 
is impressionable, but their imagination and emotions, which 
respond in unexpected ways to appeals made on behalf of a 
cause which seems to have about it something noble or pathetic. 
They are capable of an ideality surpassing that of Englishmen 
or Frenchmen." 

The chief reason for this balance in our favor, so far as orig- 
inal stock is concerned, is to be sought not in the increasing 
compositeness of the American people but in a fact compara- 
tively ignored by historians. Our early settlers were, in a word, 
more English than the English. After the Norman Conquest 
England became a land of mixed bloods, of mixed institutions, of 
mixed ideals. The original English or Germanic stock stood 
distinctively for individualism, whereas the Norman invader 
stood for institutionalism. Now it is a well-known fact that 
America was settled by men and women whose very names pro- 
claim their purely Germanic or Anglo-Saxon origin and who 
preserved the old traditions of self-reliance and independence. 
They had not been Normanized. 

Mr. H. Perry Robinson, an Englishman and the writer who 
has most clearly outlined this fundamental difference, 2 declares 
that "There is no people more responsive to high ideals than 
the American," because, as he adds, the American had "no 
Norman encumbrances. ' ' The Norman gave to English civiliza- 
tion the laws of primogeniture and entail as well as the principle 

2 See The Twentieth Century American (1908). 
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of hereditary aristocracy. The original Germanic element gave 
Magna Charta, Cromwell, the Puritan ideal, the spirit of non- 
conformity, the limitations upon aristocracy, as well as the 
greater share of England's industrial greatness. The American 
proceeded at once to throw off the Norman impositions and to de- 
velop in unexampled ways the original Germanic contributions. 
It is to me a suggestive thought that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States are in 
essence the re-emergence of the Saxon passion for individualism 
that had suffered seeming overthrow at the Battle of Hastings. 
We, in a word, are the citizen-subjects of Saxon Harold rather 
than the vassals of Norman William. In our Revolutionary 
War the Battle of Hastings was fought over again and native 
individualism won out over enforced institutionalism. Idealism 
proved stronger than imperialism. 

Idealism in the American Environment 

Our forefathers found themsevles in a vastly different en- 
vironment from that which they had left. But the new environ- 
ment was better fitted than the old to bring out the latent re- 
serves of the Anglo-Saxon spirit, especially its heritage of 
idealism. The most significant factor in the new life was the 
presence of a frontier. 

"The frontier," says Professor F. J. Turner, who has almost 
preempted the subject by his masterly paper on The Frontier in 
American History, "is productive of individualism. Complex 
society is precipitated by the wilderness into a kind of primitive 
organization based on the family. . . . The result is that to the 
frontier the American intellect owes its striking characteristics. 
That coarseness and strength combined with acuteness and in- 
quisitiveness ; that practical, inventive turn of mind, quick to 
find expedients; that masterful grasp of material things, lacking 
in the artistic, but powerful to effect great ends ; that restless, 
nervous energy ; that dominant individualism, working for good 
and evil, and, withal, that buoyancy and exuberance which come 
with freedom, — these are traits of the frontier, or traits called 
out elsewhere because of the existence of the frontier. . . . 
What the Mediterranean Sea was to the Greeks, breaking the 
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bond of custom, offering new experiences, calling out new in- 
stitutions and activities, that, and more, the ever-retreating 
frontier has been to the United States." 

But more than this may be said. What the fact of the frontier 
has been to our history, the consciousness of the frontier has 
been to our literature. James Fenimore Cooper stood upon the 
physical, territorial frontier and sketched an advancing and a 
receding civilization. What Cooper did for the State of New 
York, Mark Twain did for the Middle West, and Bret Harte for 
the extreme West. Joel Chandler Harris did for the negro what 
Cooper did for the Indian: as Chingachgook was the last of the 
Mohicans, so Uncle Remus may be considered the last of the 
old-time Southern negroes. In William Cullen Bryant's verse 
we see the frontier of the growing city impinging upon the 
quietude and freedom of the forest. Hawthorne stood upon the 
frontier of an evanishing Puritanism and portrayed in allegory 
its struggle with a more liberal creed and a more humane prac- 
tice. Poe stood not so much on a frontier as on a precipice. 
The very vigor and exuberance of the life about him suggested 
to his imagination, by the law of inverse analogy, the imminence 
of ruin and decay. He is our only autumnal genius. He did 
not look backward to summer with its life but forward to winter 
and death. Emerson and the other transcendentalists stood 
upon a more purely spiritual frontier, a frontier that separated 
or rather united the seen and the unseen, the known and the 
unknown, the actual and the possible. "America means oppor- 
tunity," said Emerson — opportunity not to acquire material 
things but to bridge the chasm between the material and the 
spiritual. From this consciousness of a frontier have sprung 
the most essential characteristics of American literature — not 
only its idealism but its optimism, its sanity, its humor, its 
vision of something better yet to be. 

Characteristic Achievements 

With an origin and environment that favored idealism, what 
have the American people done to make good their heritage? 
Ex-President Eliot has said that the five contributions to civili- 
zation that the American people have made are peace- keeping, 
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religious toleration, development of manhood suffrage, the 
welcoming of new-comers, and the diffusion of physical well- 
being. Some of these are plainly by-products rather than 
principal products of American activity. The five do not seem 
to me to make clear the main channels in which the American 
spirit has flowed. Outsiders are usually the best judges of these 
things, and the Europeans undoubtedly estimate our idealism or 
lack of idealism as it manifests itself in our system of govern- 
ment, in our public school system, and in our literature. 

Idealism in American Government 

Though American politics may seem to the casual observer 
nothing more than a riot of cross-purposes, there are beneath the 
surface two fixed and unchallenged principles. Indeed they are 
more than principles. They are with us ideals, or principles 
touched with enthusiasm. The first of these is the principle of 
representative government. It was the absence of this principle 
more than any other cause that brought about the downfall of 
Greece and Rome as political powers. The Graeco-Roman city 
was compact. Its assemblies, therefore, were primary not 
representative. 

The representative principle is purely Germanic, and finds its 
explanation in the simple fact that the English shire, our county, 
covered more territory than the Greek and Roman political unit, 
the city. Long before the Norman Conquest the English county 
meeting had become thoroughly representative. Had there been 
railroads or even macadamized roads in England at this time, 
representative government might have been indefinitely post- 
poned or perhaps never thought of. The little English town- 
ship, however, not being able to attend en masse the county 
meetings, sent as their representatives "four discreet men," 
and these discreet men are the founders of representative gov- 
ernment. The English House of Commons, our own national 
Senate and House, the Senate and House of each State, the 
European republics, the representative features of European 
monarchies, the democratic movement in China, — all can be 
traced directly to the political ideal foreshadowed in the four 

3 See Fiske's American Political Ideals, p. 63. 
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discreet men who journeyed at stated seasons from township to 
shire-meet. 

America, however, though not originating the system, has 
made it peculiarly and almost distinctively her own not merely by 
extending its scope but by enriching its concept. The word 
representative as commonly used may mean two very different 
things. It may mean average, and it may mean superior. 
Here, say, is a community of one thousand people. If I throw 
them all into a melting-pot, boil, stir well, ladle out the one 
thousandth part, and make a man of it, that man will be repre- 
sentative of that community because he is the exact average of 
that community. But in a higher sense a representative repre- 
sents the best in his community. He is representative not be- 
cause he is an average man but because he is not an average 
man. He is a future-minded man and therefore a leader. He 
stands not at the base of the popular mountain but nearer the 
more convergent summit. In both senses the word designates 
a type; but in the first sense it designates a stationary or slow- 
moving type, in the second sense a type already far advanced on 
the road along which others are to follow. 

Now a self-governing community recedes or advances in exact 
proportion as it adopts the first or the second of these meanings. 
An average man may make a very good delegate; he cannot 
make a real representative. Whenever a man is elected to a 
political office because he is "one of the boys," representative 
government is sacrificed to the idol of the average. Whenever 
he holds office because he is a "discreet" man, representative 
government vindicates its origin and assures its future. En- 
lightened public opinion in America has from the beginning 
been overwhelmingly in favor of the man who is not an average 
man, who is not a mere delegate, but who represents his com- 
munity by the force of qualities that are more than average. 
While the machinery of politics continues to elevate the average 
man, public opinion continues all the more insistently to uphold 
the ideal of the superior man. Never was the demand for en- 
lightened and forceful leadership more urgent than it is to-day. 
It is a demand that proves both the presence and the vitality of 
the representative ideal. 
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There are those, however, who see in certain signs of the 
times a new peril to representative government. The initiative 
and the referendum, we are told, aim at the very vitals of the 
representative system. I am glad that I do not hail from a 
State or from a section of the country where these measures are 
generally advocated, but I do not see in them the threatened 
overthrow of representative government that others see. Their 
ablest advocates advocate them solely as emergency measures. 
They champion them not as a means of throttling representative 
government but as a means of throttling the men who are already 
throttling representative government. They may be mistaken 
— the question, at least, is a local one — but it behooves their 
opponents to investigate each local situation with impartial 
thoroughness and to say what other emergency measure would 
serve better. The same ideal of freedom that gave birth to 
representative government gave birth also to the desire to 
strengthen it where it is weak and to help it up where it has 
fallen. An ideal is in danger not when a community here and 
there desires intelligently to experiment with its application but 
when the nation as a whole says, "You shall not experiment." 
An ideal has then become a fetish. 

The second principle of American government that is now an 
unchallenged ideal is the principle of federation. Here again 
neither Greece nor Rome blazed the way. They knew the 
method of conquest by incorporation but not the method of 
federation by representation. The United States, with its forty- 
eight independent commonwealths, is incomparably the greatest 
triumph of political federation that the world has ever seen. 
If the time ever comes in the providence of God, — 

" When the war-drums throb no longer, and the battle-flags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world," — 

the glory of the World-Parliament will be England's, but the 
glory of the World-Federation will be America's. It is no 
wonder that John Fiske, who believed that there would yet be a 
United States of Europe based on the federal system of our own 
Union, grew eloquent when he talked to an English audience of 
the greatness of the men who laid the foundations of our federal 
strength. "The working out of this feature in our national con- 
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stitution," said he, "was the finest specimen of constructive 
statesmanship that the world has ever seen." Such statesman- 
ship indeed is more than constructive: it is creative. It brought 
into existence a new ideal of government. It vindicated not 
only the right of self-government, but the competency of self- 
government over an area and a population unimagined before. 

I wish, however, to enter my protest against that interpreta- 
tion of American history that would make the Southern States 
the anvil on which federal government wrought out its greatest 
victory. This widespread misconception of our history implies 
that there were two sections in the United States, one seeking 
to uphold federal government, the other to overthrow it. That 
is not true. Federal government as a principle, as an ideal, was 
not at stake, but only a particular form of federal government. 
The first paragraph of the Constitution of the United States 
declares that we, the people of the United States, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution "in order to form a more perfect 
union." The first paragraph of the Constitution of the Con- 
federate States of America declares that we, the people of the 
Confederate States, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
"in order to form a permanent federal government." Scrutinize 
those two paragraphs as you will, the advantage for federal 
government as an ideal does not lie with the first. 

There are a few lines from a speech by one of your own great 
orators that have lingered for years in my memory because of 
the cogency of their appeal and the beauty of their phrasing. In 
his second speech in reply to Webster, Robert Y. Hayne used 
this language: "The gentleman is for marching under a banner 
studded all over with stars and bearing the inscription, 'Liberty 
and Union.' I had thought, Sir, the gentleman would have 
borne a standard displaying in its ample folds a brilliant sun, 
extending its golden rays from the centre to the extremities, in 
the brightness of whose beams the 'little stars hide their dim- 
inished heads.' Ours, Sir, is the banner of the Constitution. 
The twenty-four stars are there in all their undiminished lustre. 
On it is inscribed, 'Liberty, the Constitution, Union.' We 
offer up our fervent prayers to the Father of Mercies that it may 
continue to wave for ages yet to come over a Free, Happy, and 
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United People. ' ' Study the two great speeches as you will, the 
advantage for federal government as an ideal does not lie with 
the first. 

Idealism in the American Public School System 

No survey of the ideals of the American people would be even 
approximately complete that did not include our public school 
system. The seventeen and a half million students enrolled in 
the public schools and State universities of America constitute 
the greatest organized effort ever made by any people to carry 
out God's first command, "Let there be light." If we borrowed 
representative government from England, our school system is 
original. 

And yet the ideal underlying it was of very slow growth. 
There is no reference to education in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or in the Constitution of the United States. It is 
hardly referred to in the congressional discussions of the time, 
though the disputants were chiefly college men. Only five of 
the first constitutions of the original thirteen states make any 
reference at all to education, these being Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. Edu- 
cation at public expense was not the fruit of a theory ; it grew 
out of the practical workings of democracy. Each State had to 
find out for itself and did find out for itself that democracy with- 
out education is a building without a foundation ; that, in a form 
of government where the political unit is the individual, edu- 
cation is not a luxury but a life-preserver. 

As the growing needs of democracy called the common school 
system into being, so the common school system must recognize 
it as its first duty to serve democracy. This seems to me the 
most far-reaching lesson taught by the origin of our public 
school system and by the nature of democracy. It is a lesson 
that America was slow to learn and that is not yet completely 
learned. But we lose nothing. By making citizenship the 
ideal we have enriched the meaning not only of citizenship but 
of education. The old threefold aim of educational effort — 
body, mind, and conscience — remains intact. Citizenship does 
not substitute a new aim ; it merely vitalizes the old aims by 
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giving them definite direction and daily exercise. We are be- 
ginning to see that education is not a preparation for life — it is 
life itself. The increasing interest in civics and history, the 
teaching of agriculture in the common schools, the library move- 
ment, the new realization of the possibilities of the remote 
country school, the emphasis put upon community service, upon 
the economic and industrial phases of education — all point to a 
newly awakened consciousness of the vital relationship between 
education and citizenship. 

A few years ago the citadel of democracy in the South was 
the courthouse. To-day it is the public school. It is not sur- 
prising that so cautious a leader as Ex-President Eliot recently 
declared that Americans must look to the South for the most in- 
teresting developments now taking place in public education. 
A new force has been disengaged in the South, a force that we 
call educational statesmanship, a statesmanship vitalized by the 
prospect of industrial supremacy and by the vision of a regained 
national leadership. 

The pupil, then, who leaves the public school without the ideal 
of citizenship as service, has not only misconstrued the purpose 
of the American public school system but is himself an indict- 
ment of the method by which the system, in his own case, has 
been carried out. Among the new demands laid upon the 
teacher is that of vocational direction. It has long seemed to 
me that vocational guidance, if not vocational training, is the 
duty of every school under the supervision of the State. 
The time is doubtless coming when every high school faculty 
will serve as a committee on the vocational guidance of 
every pupil committed to their charge. They can merely 
suggest, it is true, but, by conference with the parents, 
they are in a position to suggest wisely and well. There 
would be fewer round pegs in square holes and square pegs 
in round holes if every teacher set himself to study not 
only the capabilities of his pupils but the corresponding 
needs of the community, so that a helpful relationship might 
be established. The new ideal of citizenship is after all an 
ideal not merely of training but of finding the thing that fits 
the training. 
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Idealism in American Literature 

No nation can be called idealistic unless it has a literature and 
a literature that embodies lofty ideals. There was a time when 
America was thought to be dominated by crude materialistic 
aims, and, without investigating American literature, foreign 
critics inferred that this too must necessarily reflect a material- 
istic purpose. That time has passed, and passed forever. 
Among European nations we owe it chiefly to the Germans that 
our literature as a whole is beginning to be justly appraised for 
its characteristic idealism. In 1895 Edmund Giindel, a German 
biographer of Poe, declared that the essential trait of American 
literature was its splendid idealism. In 1902 Louis P. Betz, an- 
other German student of Poe, spoke of the interesting contrast 
between the outer and the inner life of the American people, the 
outer life characterized by a seeming materialism, the inner life 
by the "Excelsior" note. In 1897 Eduard Engel, the author of 
an excellent little book on American literature, used this 
striking language: "The most distinctive note in American 
literature is its idealism. All great American writers, all those 
whom the Americans consider great, have been without ex- 
ception idealists, almost, in fact, ultra-idealists. It is no acci- 
dent," he adds, "that from an American poet, from Longfellow, 
the world should have received that exquisite poem whose re- 
frain, 'Excelsior,' has become the watchword of idealists in all 
lands." That is high praise but it is just. Every history of 
American literature ought, it seems to me, to contain at least 
one chapter entitled " Idealism in American Literature." Such 
a chapter might show the idealism in our oratory, our fiction, or 
our lyric poetry. In them all there is reflected the spirit of a 
people not querulously discontented but not smugly satisfied, a 
people proud of its past but more eager to interpret its present, 
and to summon both past and present to the service of a wider 
future. Let us glance only at our lyric poetry. 

The men who have given most characteristic expression to the 
lyric impulses of the American people are Longfellow, Emerson, 
Poe, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, and Lanier. Now each of these 
has written at least one poem that might well be called his creed 
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of idealism. Only brief selections can be given here. If Long- 
fellow in his Excelsior sounded the note that was heard round 
the world, he sounded no clearer or more representative note 
than that struck from the lyre of his contemporaries. "My pur- 
pose," said Longfellow, was "to display in a series of pictures 
the life of a man of genius, resisting all temptations, laying 
aside all fears, heedless of all warnings, and pressing right on to 
accomplish his purpose. . . . He perishes, without having 
reached the perfection he longed for; and the voice heard in the 
air is the promise of immortality and progress ever upward." 
Emerson gives his poem the suggestive name Forerunners: — 

Long I followed happy guides, 
I could never reach their sides ; 
Their step is forth, and, ere the day, 
Breaks up their leaguer, and away. 
Keen my sense, my heart was young, 
Right good-will my sinews strung, 
But no speed of mine avails 
To hunt upon their shining trail. 

He hears at times their voices, their harp-like laughter, the 
notes of their summoning music, but to overtake them is im- 
possible. 

To Poe the quest of the ideal is the search for an unattainable 
Eldorado. It is a young knight that goes forth : — 

And, as his strength 

Failed him at length, 
He met a pilgrim shadow — 
" Shadow," said he, 
"Where can it be — 

This land of Eldorado?" 

" Over the Mountains 

Of the Moon, 
Down the valley of the Shadow, 

Ride, boldly ride," 

The shade replied, — 
" If you seek for Eldorado." 

Longfellow suggested as a fit epitaph for Poe's tomb two 
lines from Poe's own poem For Annie:— 

And the fever called ' Living,' 
Is conquered at last. 
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Would not the last stanza of Eldorado express better the un- 
conquerable idealism of the poet and the idealism of the nation 
whose fame he carried into all lands ? 

In Lowell's L' Envoi there is the same ceaseless and unavailing, 

but not unrewarded, quest : — 

Whither ? Albeit I follow fast, 
In all life's circuit I but find 
Not where thou art, but where thou wast, 
Sweet beckoner, more fleet than wind ! 

No American poet has summed up in one line the essential 
nature of a high ideal better than Lowell in a line from L' Envoi: — 
Thou lithe, perpetual Escape ! 

Holmes finds the lesson of idealism in the life-habits of a 
chambered nautilus: — 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea ! 

Whittier sings the ministry of ideals in The Vaniskers, a 
title strikingly like Emerson's Forerunners: — 

Sweetest of all childlike dreams 

In the simple Indian lore 
Still to me the legend seems 

Of the shapes who flit before. 

Flitting, passing, seen and gone, 

Never reached nor found at rest, 
BafHing search, but beckoning on 

To the Sunset of the Blest. 



Beauty that eludes our grasp, 
Sweetness that transcends our taste, 

Loving hands we may not clasp, 
Shining feet that mock our haste ; 



Guided thus, O friend of mine ! 

Let us walk our little way, 
Knowing by each beckoning sign 

That we are not quite astray. 



Lanier's ideal is that of service. As Longfellow pictures the 
search for the ideal under the form of a young mountain climber, 
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moving steadily upward but away from men, so Lanier sees in 
the course of the Chattahoochee the type of the idealist who 
hurries down from the hills to serve in the plains : — 

But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail : I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call — 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main, 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 

Calls o'er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. 

There are nations that have greater names on their literary 
roll than America. But what nation can show a group of poets, 
equally representative, who have chanted the beauty and the 
sustaining power of idealism more spontaneously, more appeal- 
ingly, or more consistently than the poets whom we have just 
cited ? 

In Conclusion 

That there are difficulties and even dangers ahead I do not 
doubt. The most serious seems to me the passing of the fron- 
tier and the coincident coming to our shores of great hordes of 
unassimilable immigrants. The frontier, the great manufactory 
of Americanism, ceased to be in 1890. From 1880 to the 
present time eighteen million immigrants of utterly alien stock 
have been added to our population. They come not from the 
Baltic region but from Africa, Asia, and especially from the 
negroid population of Southern Italy. America welcomes and 
will always welcome immigrants whose social and political ideals 
are of kindred nature with our own. But whether we can con- 
tinue unharmed to be the dumping-ground of alien stock is at 
least questionable. If these immigrants came as children, the 
case would be different, though education can do little more 
than bring out what is already latent: breed, at least, is more 
than pasture. But every day in the year there land on our shores 
at least one thousand men and women not only un-citizenized 
but incapable of being citizenized. They go to the crowded 
centres where the Americanizing influences are weakest and the 
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disintegrating influences strongest. It was Chateaubriand who 
said: "Every institution goes through three stages — utility, 
privilege, abuse." Unrestricted or nearly unrestricted immi- 
gration served at one time the ends of utility; the great steam- 
ship companies converted it to a privilege; and it has now be- 
come a national abuse. We are imperiling our heritage of 
idealism because we are watering the nation's life-blood. 

I bring you, however, no message of despondency or even of 
doubt. My own faith is that our heritage of idealism will be, 
as in the past, more than a match for our heritage of difficulty. 
I believe that as God sifted the seed for this nation, so He will 
protect it from mildew and blight, quickening it with the sun- 
shine of His smile and nurturing it with the tender rain of His 
benediction. The message that I would leave you, young 
gentlemen, is that Americanism in its last analysis is idealism, 
not the idealism that dreams but the idealism that does, not 
subjective idealism but constructive idealism. In this faith I 
bid you go forth and conquer. 

C. Alphonso Smith. 
University of Virginia. 



